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VOL. LIV 


MAY 1939 


EIGHT NEW POEMS 


SONNET 


Y EARNESTNESS, which might at first offend, 
Forgive me, for the duty it implies: 

I am the convoy to the cloudy end 

Of a most bright and regal enterprise ; 

Which under angry constellations, ill- 

Mounted and under-rationed and unspurred, 

Set forth to find if any country still 

Might do obeisance to an honest word. 


Duped and delivered up to rascals; bound 

And bleeding, and his mouth stuffed; on his knees; 
Robbed and imprisoned; and adjudged unsound; 
{ have beheld my master, if you please. 

Forgive my earnestness, who at his side 

Received his swift instructions, till he died. 


[61] 
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RENDEZVOUS 


Not for these lovely blooms that prank your chambers did 
I come. Indeed, 

I could have loved you better in the dark; 

That is to say, in rooms less bright with roses, rooms more 
casual, less aware 

Of History in the wings about to enter with benevolent air 


“ 


On ponderous tiptoe, at the cue “Proceed.” 

Not that I like the ash-trays over-crowded and the place 
in a mess, 

Or the monastic cubicle too unctuously austere and stark, 

But partly that these formal garlands for our Eighth Street 
Aphrodite are a bit too Greek, 

And partly that to make the poor walls rich with our un- 
aided loveliness 

Would have been more chic. 


Yet here I am, having told you of my quarrel with the taxi- 
driver over a line of Milton, and you laugh; and you 
are you, none other. 

Your laughter pelts my skin with small delicious blows. 

But I am perverse: I wish you had not scrubbed—with 
pumice, I suppose— 

The tobacco stains from your beautiful fingers. And | 

wish I did not feel like your mother. 











Edna St. Vincent Millay 
MODERN DECLARATION 


I, having loved ever since I was a child a few things, never 
having wavered 

In these affections; never through shyness in the houses of 
the rich or in the presence of clergymen having denied 
these loves; 


Never when worked upon by cynics like chiropractors hav- 
ing grunted or clicked a vertebra to the discredit of 
these loves; 

Never when anxious to land a job having diminished them 
by a conniving smile; or when befuddled by drink 

Jeered at them through heartache or lazily fondled the 


fingers of their alert enemies; declare 


That I shall love you always. 

No matter what party is in power; 

No matter what temporarily expedient combination of allied 
interests wins the war, 


Shall love you always. 
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THE TRUE ENCOUNTER 


“Wolf!” cried my cunning heart 
At every sheep it spied, 
And roused the countryside. 


“Wolf! Wolf!’’—and up would start 
Good neighbours, bringing spade 
And pitchfork to my aid. 


At length my cry was known: 
Therein lay my release. 

I met the wolf alone 

And was devoured in peace. 











Edna St. Vincent Millay 
THE PLAID DRESS 


Strong sun, that bleach 

The curtains of my room, can you not render 

Colourless this dress I wear ?— 

This violent plaid 

Of purple angers and red shames; the yellow stripe 

Of thin but valid treacheries; the flashy green of kind 
deeds done 

Through indolence, high judgments given in haste; 

The recurring checker of the serious breach of taste? 


No more uncoloured than unmade, 

I fear, can be this garment that I may not doff; 
Confession does not strip it off 

To send me homeward eased and bare; 


All through the formal, unoffending evening, under the 
clean 

Bright hair, 

Lining the subtle gown . . . it is not seen, 

But it is there. 
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THIS DUSKY FAITH 


Why, then, weep not, 
Since naught’s to weep. 


Too wild, too hot 
For a dead thing, 
Altered and cold, 

Are these long tears: 
Relinquishing 

To the sovereign force 
Of the pulling past 
What you cannot hold 
Is reason’s course. 


Wherefore, sleep. 


Or sleep to the rocking 
Rather, of this: 

The silver knocking 

Of the moon’s knuckles 
At the door of tie night; 
Death here becomes 
Being, nor truckles 

To the sun, assumes 
Light as its right. 


[66] 





Edna St. Vincent Millay 


So, too, this dusky faith 

In Man, transcends its death, 
Shines out, gains emphasis; 
Shorn of the tangled past, 
Shows its fine skull at last, 
Cold, lovely satellite. 


THE SNOW STORM 


No hawk hangs over in this air: 
The urgent snow is everywhere. 
The wing adroiter than a sail 
Must lean away from such a gale, 
Abandoning its straight intent, 

Or else expose tough ligament 
And tender flesh to what before 


Meant dampened feathers, nothing more. 


Forceless upon our backs there fall 
Infrequent flakes hexagonal, 

Devised in many a curious style 

To charm our safety for a while, 
Where close to earth like mice we go 


Under the horizontal snow. 


[67 | 
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TWO VOICES 
First V oice 


Let us be circumspect, surrounded as we are 

By every foe but one, and he from the woods watching. 

Let us be courteous, since we cannot be wise, guilty of no 
neglect, pallid with seemly terror, yet regarding with 
indulgent eyes 

Violence, and compromise. 


Second V oice 


We shall learn nothing; or we shall learn it too late. 
Why should we wait 

For Death, who knows the road so well? Need we sit 
hatching— 

Such quiet fowl as we, meek to the touch,—a clutch of 
adder’s eggs? Let us not turn them; let us not keep 
them warm; let us leave our nests and flock and tell 

All that we know, all that we can piece together, of a time 
when all went, or seemed to go, well. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 











THE AUCTION 


Once on returning home, purse-proud and hale, 
I found my choice possessions on the lawn. 
An auctioneer was whipping up a sale. 


I did not move to claim what was my own. 


“One coat of pride, perhaps a bit threadbare; 
Illusion’s trinkets, splendid for the young; 


Some items, miscellaneous, marked ‘Fear’; 


The chair of honor, with a missing rung.” 


The spiel ran on; the sale was brief and brisk; 
The bargains fell to bidders, one by one. 

Hope flushed my cheekbone with a scarlet disk. 
Old neighbors nudged each other at the fun. 


My spirits rose each time the hammer fell, 
The heart beat faster as the fat words rolled. 
I left my home with unencumbered will 
And all the rubbish of confusion sold. 


Theodore Roethke 
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TWO POEMS 


THE SPEAKERS 


“A equals X,” says Mister One. 
“A equals B,” says Mister Two. 
“A equals nothing under the sun 
but 4,” says Mister Three. A few 
applaud; some wipe their eyes; 
some linger in the shade to see 
One and Two in neat disguise 
decapitating Mister Three. 


“This age is not entirely bad.” 

It’s bad enough, God knows, but you 

should know Elizabethans had 

Sweeneys and Mrs. Porters too. } 
The past goes down and disappears, 

The present stumbles home to bed 

The future stretches out in years 

that no one knows, and you'll be dead 


STATEMENT WITH RHYMES 


Plurality is all. I walk among the restaurants 
the theatres, the grocery stores; I ride the cars 
and hear of Mrs. Bedford’s teeth and Albuquerque 
strikes unsettled, someone’s simply marvelous date 


[70] 








H "eldon Kees 


news of the German Jews, the baseball scores, 

storetalk and whoretalk, talk of wars. I turn 

the pages of a thousand books to read 

the names of Buddha, Malthus, Walker Evans, Stendhal, 
Herbert Read, 

Ouspenski; note the terms: obscurantism, 

factorize, fagaceous, endocarp; descend 

the nervous stairs to hear the broken ends 

of songs that float through city air. 

In Osnabriick and Ogden, on the Passamaquoddy Bay, 

in Ahmednagar, Waco (Neb.), in Santa Fé, 

propelled by zeros, zinc, and zephyrs, always I’m pursued 

by thoughts of what I am, authority, remembrance, food, 

the letter on the mezzanine, the unemployed, dog’s lonely 


faces, pianos, and decay. 


Plurality is all. 1 sympathize, but cannot grieve 

too long for those who wear their dialectics on their sleeves. 

The pattern’s one I sometimes rather like; there’s really 
nothing wrong 

with it for some. But I should add: It doesn’t wear for 
long, 


before I push the elevator bell and quickly leave. 


Weldon Kees 
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THREE POEMS 


DAY IN THE FIELDS i 


You wandered where pine leaves crisped under foot 
And field mice scuttled, where the blue jay churred. 
Then in the pasture not a live thing stirred ; 

The brown rabbit paused by the pine tree root: 

You listened to a silence. Crows with loot 

Cawed on the lightning’s gibbet when they heard 

The flinty whir of your whistle; bird by bird 

They flew when you crept forward crouched and mute. 


Alone in sandy pine plots underneath 

A golden sky you plucked blueberries until 

The first or second star; you had your fill 

And left the woods, and saw the dusk unsheath } 
New stars and farmhouse lights, the lamps of home 

Over long level glooms of pasture loam. 


RATTLESNAKE } 


I found him sleepy in the heat 
And dust of a gopher burrow, 
Coiled in loose folds upon silence 
In a pit of the noonday hillside. 
I saw the wedged bulge 


[72] 




















Brewster Ghiselin 


Of the head hard as a fist. 
I remembered his delicate ways: 
; The mouth, a cat’s mouth yawning. 
I crushed him deep in dust, 
And heard the loud seethe of life 
In the dead beads of the tail 
Fade, as wind fades 
From the wild grain of the hill. 


HEADLAND 


The traveling sky goes landward, the blind mass 

Of headland thrusts a black snout in the sea. 

The indifferent violence of the working water, 

The winter southwind turning the gulls, stirring 
The shell-fed headland grass—these passionless 
Elements feed passion and make our lives— 

The lashed shelves, the basalt in the foam, 

The sea-rocks dolphin-dark the green wave frays. 


Ghiselin 





Brewster 
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TWO POEMS 
YESTERDAY, TO US i 


With dignity of gongs 

towards a vanishing- 
point of flags 

the political prisoner 

is led—Yesterday to 

us, unquiet priests of silence, the 
hypnotic 

doze of power was a 


quality of atmosphere 
peculiar to 
tides columns 
seals and famous 
boulevards; and the common- 
place (without gongs) the only 
but not the 
reality. The remoteness 


of life is usurped now. 

The distracted odds and | 
ends of high 

authority have put braid and 

uniforms on all the 

corner-boys; and the decadent, } 


[74] 








the guy who 


tried to make the waitress, 


had cats and velvet in 
his bedroom, he rules now 
in stadia 
and public squares. And where that happens 
the Aristotelians 
hold foot-races with the 
latonists 


and other connoisseurs 


of naves and holy thought 

to mop the vomit from 
the super- 

intellectual shirt. Thus 

power and gongs, become 

the sole reality, lead us 
prisoner 


between the flags . .. Oh now 


silence comes to us no 
more with blooms and carvéd 
seas. It brings 
no smiling inhalations of 
deep music, no crystal 
joy. No. It holds terror clawing 


[75] 





Harold Rosenberg 
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at the cables 
of man’s uneven rise; it 


whizzes in our ears 

like a jungle taut with 
shiverings ; 

it is dense with unbelievable 

cries . . . We have therefore gone 

out to stand watch on the crossings 
yesterday 

so commonplace and strange. 


SNOW ON THE AERIALS 


It is something that comes from the outside 
that makes us all celebrate 

and dance and wink at one another 

and ask: How goes it? This happens 


in surf, in floods, in exceptional 
heat waves, in whatever gets into 
the newspapers touching everybody, 
spreading a warm mantle; but 


the occasions of all this comradeship 
and good feeling are not alike 


[76] 


Harold Rosenberg 


in destiny: some, like epidemics, 
will leave many a dark face 


sitting alone on the stoop, and even 
some that begin in glory 

and bright banners and holidays 
from school and workshop 


will see an end of blood and bars 
and bodies heaped like rubbish. Oh 
when a thing is getting ready 

for everybody there should be a halo 


of vigilance over the streets 

above the joy of being together, 

there should be a seething of consciousness 

as the hands are clasped—for where is the warner 
outside? and there is motion now. 


Harold Rosenberg 


[77] 
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HERMES INTRA MUROS 


It was a very little room to hold so much. 

At first the four blue walls appeared almost to touch. 

But love cannot be measured, patterned, timed nor stayed 
By any cubic feet of space that men have made. 


And so the little room was lost in sweet disaster. 

The walls, the ceiling, melted, changed: instead of plaster 
An open sky; and in a noon-day Grecian sun, 

Along the sparkling yellow sands I saw you run. 


Against your feet white buds of foam broke into bloom. 
(O stormy sea that raged within the little room!) 

Your speeding body gleamed like bronze, most beautiful, 
Released from change and time, deathless, improbable. 


You were a stranger and I could not follow you, 

So fast you ran from me, so quickly you withdrew. 
But then you stood a moment, strong in full repose, 
And four blue walls grew real again and held us close. 


Yet still you wore the wild bright air of that far land, 
Hermes, without his wingéd sandals, cap and wand. 
Less god-like, less remote, you were more firmly great 
For being warm and human and compassionate. 


[78] 





“POETRY IS FIDDLING 


Poetry today is fiddling while Rome burns. 


Emma Gray Trigg 


Anonymous Critic 


“Fiddling while Rome burns”? So, indeed, it is! 
Would you have Poetry put out the blaze 
With smothering words and chemical sentences, 
And blacken the glory with a deadly phrase? 


No, Poetry would kindle a raging fire 
In Rome itself, in every human breast, 

Would blow the spark, would heap the fuel higher, 
And fan the flame taller than Everest. 


“Fiddling,” you say. Can Poetry be dumb? 
Its name is Singing, its own self is song. 

In sound it mirrors this delirium 
And celebrates this burning, right or wrong. 


AUSTRIAN SPRING: 1939 


How shall we, living and aware, 
Partake of spring? 

The senseless dust can better share 
This burgeoning. 


How shall we hear, whose ears have heard 
Distress and wrong, 


[79] 
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Joy in the note of any bird, 
Of any song? 


Fixed in a pattern of dismay, 
The mind perceives 
Only the color of grief today 
In greening leaves; 


Only the branching veins of hate 
In the sprouting vine, 
Whose stems against the wall create 


Their dark design. 


Fiery japonica is wet 
With dreadful dew. 

Its polished thorn is a bayonet 
No garden grew. 


Unnatural spring! This tender green, 
Fertile with fear, 

Is sweet for those who have not seen, 
Who cannot hear. 


Our hearts are dry and shrunk with pain, 
Our drouth is deep; 

Be tears for us, O April rain— 
We dare not weep. 


Emma Gray Trigg 











THERE’S ONE WAITING FOR YOU 


Gravediggers are useful men. Some smoke and some chew 
And all the time they’re digging graves. The old 

Have graves already for them and babes born cold 

Soon find a niche in the hollowed ground. Most new 
Gravediggers spit on their horny hands and do 

No talking; the gossip is in those who are gray 

In the trade. They joke and mumble while spading the clay 
And think a bit of the diggers who wait for them too. 
Continents also have gravediggers who swing 

Historic picks at tough tenacious roots; 
Who pause to wipe the sweat but know no rest— 
Gravediggers lean and hungry who hum and sing 
The ditty of the man who died in his boots, 

Not leaving soon with ten-ton dirt on his chest. 


F. G. Weibault 
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To disregard the pimple of pent up vanity, 
Like Leonardo try to be a bird, 
To click the focus of the eye and see 


Beyond the glass the scented avenue of limes 
The curving wooden sanatorium, 
The town hung on the hill and invalid time 


Reclining on the beach beside the glittering waves 
That with their bended arm ward Europe off, 
Is all the happiness that knowledge gives. 


But sooner or later the aerial bird descends for crumbs 
And from his decent privacy the phthisic 
Recovers to the world of men and drums; 


The holiday ends amongst a storm of rusty leaves 
And the shot echoes from the central alp 
That kills a decade of uneasy peace. 


Now in the absence of our nerves let us inspect 
Our trigger fingers, search the ordnance map 
Amongst the higher contours, nor neglect 


To sound our relatives with influence in the faction, 
Consult the reassuring seer and find 
In new fallacies excuse for plain inaction; 


[82] 














R. B. Fuller 


Darken with doubt the simplest landscape and our friends, 
Promote the gelded running idiot, 
Feign madness of diverse and nasty kind. 


Our knowledge written in the casebook of the doctor, 
With bodies in the care of straps and drugs, 
And action voted by the treacherous proxy, 


Events proceed like clouds, smoke upon smoke, disperse 
Their ashes on the dead line of the world 
And leave our skull upturned with blue blank eyes. 


R. B. Fuller 


TWO FIELDS 


A tree, set in the boundary space between 

Two narrow fields, from each to each I lean, 
Wind-blown; and give my scattered fruit as toll 
Now to the field of body, now of soul. 


Mary Leslie Newton 
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VISION WIFH COMMENTARY 


In heavy world I rootless walked: 
Saw everywhere the careless death 
Of form and face in endless fall ; 
The circuit take the early breath; 


Upon the air that flows away, 

The joy that drained from every man: 
The rag of faith upon the bone, 

And hearts that let the darkness in. 


The iron dead upon the earth 

Made walkers turn to grinning stone: 
Loaded faces sorrow worn: 

Stunned features sun went blank upon. 


Seeing poised before the fall 

The year’s whole grief, the coward dare; 
The heart’s sheer heaven stricken still, 
The dread night at the inner door: 


I knew to turn to easy worlds 

Beyond our cities locked the seed: 

And grief grew difficult through use: 
And the eye grew hooded taking shade. 


[84] 



















Robert Herridge 


O love reach out your hand and strip 
Away this mask, this sly disguise: 
Split the waters of this doubt, 


And roll the stone before my eyes. 


Robert Herridge 


THE INHERITORS 


Our flesh is eggshell 
And our minds are whey; 
Disturb us not who sleep by day, 


Making of dreaming nights your hell. 


Our speech is brutal 
As our ways are bland; 
We come with axes in gloved hand, 


Smash your eggcups: you are futile. 


Our name is crystal, 

We are blown by War 

And we grow slick upon the poor. 
We are eggshell—use no pistol. 


Thomas David Hudson 
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THESE ANGLES SHARP 


I shall go, 
and soon. 
I shall run 
From the white streets and the eternal noon, 
From the fierce white glare 
Of this sun. 


Deep into darkness I shall fall 
And hear the incredible silence 
Creep 

Past the thunder of the clock. 


I shall crawl under a flat rock. 


I shall sleep. 


II 


Against this emblem of emphatic loneliness, 
this barren branch, 

this nakedness, 

I lean for strength 

and curve my body to the winds that blow— 
face lifted to a northern sun, 

rooted in snow. 


[86] 











Ill 


I know it will end 

And I know how it will end 
And I know that nothing can turn the course of the wind 
When it blows as it’s blowing now 

North-north-east. 

Down to the marrow of my bones 

I can feel it, 

And my face is wet with the snow, 

And I know that the ice will not break 

For a hundred million years, 

And that death is no less terrible because it is quiet. 


IV 


These angles sharp I conjure for my sight; 
This earth immaculately hewn from stone; 
These trees I love, less branch than bone, 

And hills that sleep in silver light. 


I shape a world to rest my anger on 
Of all things hard and motionless: 
Cold beneath my hand, and passionless, 


This sky of steel I lean upon. 


M. Jean Prussing 


M. Jean Prussing 
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EASTER IN ESSEX 


This is the season of dyed eggs and woolly chicks, 
The time of packed knapsacks and cheap excursions, 
Of the affectionate couples in the crowded flicks; 
And I spend it in this land that’s spread so flat 

It asks the sea to roll over it, over the cowslips, 
The ancient rights of way and the chestnut buds. 


Walking beside a sprouting field I watch 

The cock-pheasant strut with ringed neck straight, 
Proud in security, safe till the eggs hatch 

And till the keeper’s darlings learn to fly; 

But the abrupt shot at hawk or hoodie-crow 

Still sends it rocketing towards the trees. 


There is sixpence admission to the windmill, 
Although a strong gale blew two sails away, 
For it appeared recently in a popular film; 
In the forge the blacksmith spends his time 
Making an ornamental gate or fire-iron stand 
For the cattle graze now in the arable fields; 


And the milk is delivered in a heavy lorry 
Driven by a fat man in brown oily dungarees 
Who always seems to be in a terrible hurr 


[88] 











Ruthven Todd 


And consequently hits the old car whose passengers 
Were looking forward to a week-end in Wales 
Among the neglected mines, the foreigners and hills. 


The ice-cream merchant stops his gaudy van 

Beside the common, and with clenched penny 

In hot hand the eager village children run 

To catch him. Small boys with stones have broken 
The windows of the house with the sign painted, 
In crude letters, ‘Beware this house is haunted.’ 


The beech logs hiss and crackle in the open fire 

And the oil light is kind to the urban eyes 

Dazzled so long by the arc-lamp and neon’s glare. 

On the white walls hang pot-lids and blue plates 

And glass-pictures—the noble marquis, the fond meeting 
And the formal red-clad man engaged in partridge-shooting. 


Wandering in the woods again among bee-orchis, 
Mauve anemones and the jacks-in-the-pulpit 

I find a solitary primula and in my progress 
Forget Hitler in Austria and the arranged ballot; 
The snap of a branch beneath my ambling feet 
Sounds only what it is, no distant pistol shot; 


And lying at night in the oak-timbered room 


I am glad of the familiar arms about my body 


[89] 
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And the loved voice whispering my name. 

Half sleeping I see the headlights cross the ceiling, 
And waking hear birds moving in the thatch 

And the flowered curtains flapping on the sill. 


As the stagnant water moves in the duck-pond 
When a frog pushes up for air among the weeds, 
So, anxiously, moves the thing I call my mind 
Over the countryside, trying to forget the road 
That leads me back to town, beyond the last tent 
Of the fortunate hiker and his sunburnt girl. 


POEM 


The child forseeing the man he hopes to be 
Expends no little trouble on his likes and hates, 

Lays out the future with an expert’s eye; 

So, traveling again in half-familiar country, 

Among the pink hotels and bone-shaped boats, 

That child’s experience becomes a part of me. : 


The yellow horse standing in the field, 
The parachutist dropping by the grey wall : 
Were in the blue net that enmeshed the child : 
And made him what he was; the wild \ 
Vision tamed but not broken at all. 


[90] 











The tigers by the Arc were his alone 

And the dark sea that he inherited ; 

He built the little chapels stone by stone 

And the neat fishing boats were all his own. 
Therefore, although a better end was merited, 


I find myself unable to regret the careless train. 


FOR PABLO PICASSO 
The Drawings for Guernica 


The woman weeps forever as if her tears 
Would wash away the blood and broken limbs 
And the tortured horse whinnies and climbs 
Iron hoof on broken beam towards electric stars. 
Hands hold withered flowers, the broken sword 
And the great arm reaches out with a lamp. 
The frightened child in its mother’s clasp is limp, 


Too terrified to listen to the comfortable word. 


Still the great bull stands inside the shattered room, 
Inside the world, and still the crouching woman runs 
Feeling the child moving in her tightened womb, 
Thinking of the small features and the forming bones. 
Shut in forever by the grey wall the woman weeps 


While the mad horse plunges up the useless slopes. 


Ruthven Todd 


Ruthven Todd 


[91] 
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ROBINSON TO ROBINSON 


You made your picture as your demon willed it; 
One of the few that are so fortunate 
As to be told their task and to be given 
A skill to do it with a tool too keen 
For timid safety ... 
Rembrandt to Rembrandt 


O UNDERSTAND Edwin Arlington Robinson, one 

has to begin by understanding the world and temper of 
the 19th-century New England Yankee: the world into 
which Robinson was born, the temper which he inherited. 
Now for the first time we have a full-length biography’ 
which begins with a detailed and comprehensible picture of 
the environs of Gardiner, Maine, and the family into which 
Robinson was born in 1869. The house in which he was 
born in the village of Head of Tide (and I wish Mac- 
millan had chosen to illustrate this book beyond the con- 
ventional frontispiece portrait) bespeaks his inheritance: 
large, clean, substantial; and shortly after his birth the 
family moved to another such house in Gardiner. 

The Robinsons were not top class; they did not visit with 
the Gardiners and Richards. Edward Robinson made his 
$80,000 out of grain, banking, store-keeping; he held public 
office ; his lovely wife, Mary, had taught school before their 
marriage; they were both of “good stock’. Several years 
after the births of their sons Dean and Herman, their third 


"Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Hermann Hagedorn. Macmillan 
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and last son was born into that world of white-clapboarded, 
country-surrounded security. 

Now this is New England and so for a quarter-century 
this outward surface will scarcely alter; but underneath it 
these things will happen: Dean, a brilliant but not hardy 
young man, will follow his father’s wishes and become a 
physician against his own; to avoid cracking under the strain 
he will take to dope and liquor until at last a ruin, his brain 
affected, he will return home to wander harmlessly about 
the house 





carrying a lantern at night. Herman is the chip 
off the old block, but less conservative; he will begin the 
complete wasting of the family fortune, will drink hard and 
ultimately desert his wife and three little girls. The 
youngest son, Win, faced at twenty-one the near possibility 
of death or insanity; a reserved, book-wormish, attractive 
young man, he seemingly got nowhere after high school; he 
wrote a lot of odd poems that nobody would print and he 
held fast to a few friends. A teacher had once cuffed his 
ear; now the bone was diseased, extremely painful, and 
threatened one disaster or another. His father had refused 
to let him go to college but now, at the intervention of the 
favorite son Herman and because it was necessary that he 
have treatment at the Massachusetts General Hospital, he 
was allowed to go to Cambridge ; he took two years of 
special courses and then returned to Gardiner. 

Edward Robinson was dying; Herman was busy, Dean 
was helpless; the mother of the family seemed pathetically 


alone with no one in whom she felt secure. With no 
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Prospect or decision except to go on writing poetry, Win 
stayed at home and took care of his father. The old man 
became deeply interested in spiritualism and his youngest 
son was distraught with tables moving, books flying off the 
shelves. Mary Robinson did not long survive her husband; 
she died of black diphtheria; no one would enter the house; 
the undertaker left the coffin on the front step and the 
three sons had to put their mother’s body into it and then, 
on a wagon, take it down the road to the cemetery. A few 
days later Robinson received the three hundred blue pam- 
phlets for which he had paid the Riverside Press $52—his 
first book, with which he had intended surprising his mother, 
The Torrent and the Night Before. From his father’s 
estate Robinson got $600; desperate, he went to New York. 

He returned to Gardiner infrequently, only once or twice 
for any length of time; once when Dean died; once to pro 
pose marriage (and be rejected) ; again—many years later— 
with the body of his estranged brother Herman. 

That, then, is Robinson’s world for the first half of his 
life; the world out of which he came to write in a usually 
tight-lipped, oblique manner, in a reticence of stated emo- 
tion which became his greatest power (‘And crying wildest 
who have drunk the least’”’)—with skepticism of the com- 
mon wealth and honors of the world, with humor and love 
for the broken and frustrated people. As in his poems so 
in his life he seemed to acquire such people: greasy, brilliant 
old Alfred Louis, the derelict who became ‘“‘Captain Craig” ; 
mild little Seth Ellis Pope, teacher and librarian who bored 
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others but whom Robinson regarded with protective fond- 
ness; the strange hack, Joseph Lewis French, who some- 
times worked to get Robinson the Nobel Prize and at other 
times was such a wildly threatening sponge that the poet 
and his friends feared French might one day murder him. 

The story of Robinson’s life is greatly that of his friend- 
ships; they ranged from French, barkeepers and _brothel- 
keepers, to generous unknown folk and Theodore Roosevelt. 
They included Isadora Duncan, who tried unsuccessfully 
to seduce him, and Mrs. Edward MacDowell, whose Peter- 
borough Colony probably saved his life and his work. As 
Hagedorn tells the story, the years of frustration, defeat and 
poverty stretch almost interminably. The early books were 
subsidized, few read them. Robinson drank heavily, lived 
by accident or someone’s kindness, had an occasional lowly 
job. When the President enthusiastically reviewed The 
Children of the Night and got E. A. a job in the New 
York Customs House, Roosevelt was attacked for his stupid- 
ity in helping a minor poet no better than a hundred others 
knocking about. Robinson tried his hand at plays and 
novels, with complete failure. Even after The Man Against 
the Sky and Merlin, he had to shop for a publisher for 
Lancelot. For the several years immediately preceding 
Tristram (1927) he subsisted largely on a $1200 annuity 
contributed by an anonymous group of friends. When at 
last he had money enough to live independently and de- 
cently, it came too late to make much difference in his life; 
he maintained his annual circuit — New York, Boston, 


ras) 
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Peterborough—wrote a half dozen long poems that rose to 
accelerated power at the last, Amaranth and King Jasper: 
the one for Dean and all who tried to be what they were 
not, the last a slashing assault on capitalism. In April 1935 
he died of cancer, and somehow the press seemed to know 
that an artist of extraordinary calibre and integrity had 
dignified American letters. 

I recall a young fool who had no regard for Robinson’s 
poetry but had had the privilege of once lunching with 
Robinson; the boy—he was by way of being a poet—an- 
nounced that Robinson had said next to nothing and was 
indeed the “perfect Milquetoast”. The young man, a 
loquacious sort, got a good deal of glee out of his descrip- 
tion and I hesitate to commit his stupidity to print except 
that it provides an ironic example of the impression a man 
of shyness and reserve can create. Robinson’s silence gave 
off, in fact, a considerable power; he was generous, highly 
sensitive and—despite the data I have chosen to outline 
here—humorous. He spoke when he had something to say; 
or, at any rate in his younger days, when a large quantity 
of whiskey had fired the barriers. He liked billiards, poker, 
“Sweet Caporals”, Peterborough and his friends. As he 
had believed in himself, so he respected others. The agony 
which he had seen and experienced, the disrespect and 
neglect he had so often to face in clinging to his one purpose 
—these may in some measure account to perceptive minds 


for the manner of man he was and, no less, the manner of 
poetry that was his. 
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“The Robinson who emerges from these pages,” says 
Mr. Hagedorn, “is not the whole Robinson; he is only the 
Robinson whom the author, with the evidence at his dis- 
posal, has been able to discern, or, with his personal limita- 
tions, to comprehend.” In the face of so modest a preface 
it is dificult to be fault-finding. Hagedorn’s style varies 
from a misty fanciness (in treating Dean’s troubles and 
E. A.’s attempts to quit drinking) to an occasional simple 
eloquence (in the pages, for example, about Robinson’s 
dying). On the whole, the book is competent; we cannot 
often have the sort of brilliance Philip Horton achieved in 
Hart Crane, and Hagedorn has assembled (after all, from 

generation more reticent than Crane’s) most of the 
central facts in Robinson’s life. It may be that Hagedorn 
cannot discover where Robinson once spent a long series of 
mysterious weekends; it may be that the name of the girl 
whom Robinson loved in Gardiner should not yet be di- 
vulged, nor that of the woman who stood at his death- 
bedside and said “I love you.” (“You amazing woman,” 
Robinson whispered.) Also, if I read between the lines 
correctly, the most thorough collector of Robinson has failed 
to codperate with the biographer. Yet within the limits 
Hagedorn has set his book I think we could ask for fuller, 
richer detail. There are many anecdotes scattered in word 
and print that Hagedorn does not use; a first, official biogra- 
phy is just the place for their collection. What of Robin- 
son’s habit of work, described in Rollo Walter Brown’s 
Next Door to a Poet? What of the story, untouched upon, 
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of the pirating of Robinson’s Three Poems and the near 
murder? Bliss Perry, editing a Selected Poems of Robin- 
son, said he had included two sonnets that he liked better 
than Robinson did and one that he liked less: a small matter 
but of the kind worth elucidating in a biography.’ 

Some of Hagedorn’s material cries out, in his use of it, 
for greater explanation. He says Robinson had “a deep 
resentment against a father who had not been a father”, 
yet the stated facts about Edward Robinson scarcely sub- 
stantiate so caustic a description of his relations with his 
son. Herman Robinson was “detached” from his family 
for years, between him and E. A. there was an “estrange- 
ment”; we get no more. Robinson’s friendship with Ridgely 
Torrence was renewed after having been “broken for years 
by a quarrel that had no meaning”; and Joseph Lewis 
French, that “obscene tormentor”: Hagedorn shows us 
the jealous wearisome sponge and yet not the potential 
murderer of the man for whom he wanted a Nobel Award. 
It is clear that Robinson was for a time a bit jealous of Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, but that he felt likewise “‘a little un- 
easy” about Robert Frost is merely maintained and not 
clarified. 

Finally, of course, there is the consideration of Robinson’s 
poetry: Hagedorn chooses to treat its substance briefly and 


*By the way, since Professor Perry kindly permits quotation from a 
letter of Jan. 5, 1936: “I believe .. . that Haunted House was the 
macabre one which I printed to please him, and that Erasmus 
and the Christmas Sonnet were the two which I liked better than 
he did.” 
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to avoid a critical estimate entirely. He thereby avoids a 
difficult task, one in which early, official biographers often 
flounder with nothing to guide them but admiration. Yet 
within Robinson’s lifetime little books were devoted to the 
task, each time with some relevance: by Ben Ray Redman, 
Lucius Beebe, Mark Van Doren, Charles Cestre; critical 
articles, good and bad, are innumerable. 

I may yet be famous or disgraced among my generation 
for insisting that Robinson is America’s greatest poet. Before 
the time is right for an extensive attempt at demonstrating 
the reasons, at least a few approaches are clear. A com- 
parison of In Memoriam and The Man Against the Sky 
will show a nearly identical conception of the necessity of 
believing in man’s spiritual being; to Tennyson, add the 
mysticism of Royce and Emerson—Transcendentalism, per- 
haps; and add Yankee Protestantism. The sum is in- 
dividualism, but not rugged; like Emerson’s the respect for 
oneself is part and parcel of respect for mankind—as critics 
of Emerson, seeing him as the spawner of rampant tycoons, 
seem to forget. Edward Robinson wouldn’t sell his stock 
when tipped that a firm was going under; “I sold all mine 
for someone else to lose,” says Robinson’s wealthy Night- 
ingale: “Which is finance.” 

“When anyone in the future,” Mary Colum has written, 
“wants to know what the descendants of the early Ameri- 
can colonists were like . . . he will find revelation in the 
poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson.” That is a close, 


incomplete but perceptive flash; it may illuminate my own 
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gropings at an evaluation of the cultural and social world 
of the 19th-century Yankee, and Robinson’s inheritance of 
it. But beyond all that, there is his reaction upon the 20th 
century. Through Robinson’s life, as still through ours, the 
world appears to be wading deeper into every kind of 
bankruptcy; one way of modern poetry—Eliot’s way—was 
to orchestrate the tide; Robinson’s way was to oppose it. 
A great scrupulousness, an intense honesty, a moral in- 
sistence and conviction dominate not only what Robinson 
said but the technic of his verse. Rembrandt, painting as 
he had honestly to paint no matter what fashion dictated, 
became a Robinson hero and one of Robinson’s great poems; 
it is Robinson to Robinson. The ideal in all the poems 
infected the real only to the extent that it must for humor, 
pathos or tragedy; indeed it was the conflict between the 
two that fed the drama of the poems. The worlds that crum- 
bled were small or large—Mr. Flood’s or King Arthur’s 
or King Jasper’s; it was of the Puritan spirit that one had 
to hope, even to believe, that “in the darkness came the 
Light” ; it was of the Puritan spirit that one had to believe 
that, to justify life and sanity. The eventual valuation of 
Robinson will have to evaluate the American concept that 
would preserve both the rights of democracy and of the 
individual; and so it is my conviction, bolstered by the 
beginnings Hagedorn has made, that we shall find in 
Robinson’s poetry more often and more brilliantly stated 
than in any other the adherence to that concept and the 
revelation of all its consequences. Winkeld Townley Scott 
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REVIEWS 
THE EXPATRIATE CONSCIOUSNESS 


Collected Poems of Laura Riding, with ten full page illus- 
trations by John Aldridge. Random House. 

ISS RIDING prefaces her book of collected poems 

with an address to the reader which is remarkable 
for its pretentiousness. In it she answers the charge of 
obscurity by saying that those who find her work difficult 
are reading poetry for the wrong reasons. Her poems can 
only be read for the right reasons and are therefore written 
for the right reasons. 

After the clarity and shrewdness of 4 Pamphlet Against 
Anthologies, this kind of mystic simplism is disturbing. After 
looking through the whole volume the total effect is also 
disturbing. Miss Riding’s technical maturity is not to be 
questioned; there is felicity of phrase and originality in 
abundance, yet the bulk of the work seems to be a sub- 
stitute for life rather than the product of integrated ex- 
perience. There is such a barren rejection of all sensuality, 
(even word-color), such an imprisoning self-consciousness, 
such a dry dissection of the last cerebral quiver, that one is 
driven to psycho-analytical conjecture to find excuses for 
many of the poems. 

[t is true that the position of the woman artist in society 
is a difficult one. Traditionally, bourgeois society has 
allowed women “accomplishments” such as needlework, 


piano playing of a mild sort, or “water color drawings”. 
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Women attempting to establish independence as artists have 
been handicapped by inherited feelings of inferiority, by 
restricted social activity because of economic position, and by 
superimposed masculine notions of “the gentler sex”. As a 
result we have large numbers of highly sentimental women 
writers who wallow in their own emotions and wave their 
sex like a flag. Artists of real stature, like Miss Riding, 
are undoubtedly affected by this situation and react strongly 
in the opposite direction. In her poems she is apparently 
trying to capture certain enduring formal qualities. In so 
doing, however, she depends far too much on abstraction, 
she is too much afraid of letting direct experience creep in. 
She is indifferent to the salutary housecleanings of the 
imagists. Instead of honestly aiming at the target, she in- 
sists on looking into an arrangement of mirrors and firing 
over her shoulder. 

In some ways her work is characteristic of the post-war 
era of expatriates, the era when most artists were complete- 
ly dissociated from society, for there is no echo in her poems 
of anything that is going on in the world today, there is 
not even the general sense of revolt, which is present in 
surrealism, against an order of ideas. All her revolts take 
place internally. What is worse, only too many of them 
result in mere negation: 


Where a wind over empty ground went blowing 
And a large dwarf picked and picked up nothing 


Holes in maps look through to nowhere. 
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Or a sense of sterility: 


If now seems little known 
Of joys, of origins, 
It is that there were none. 


As a stone suffers from stoniness . 
So I of my whoness. 


tympanum is worn thin, 
The iris is become transparent, 
» sense has overlasted. 


Our doomsday is a rabbit age 
Lost in the sleeve of expectation. 


Che mood of the Waste Land hardly seems valid for a 
contemporary artist. 
All this does not mean that Miss Riding does not attain 
certain very fine effects. Her earlier poems especially achieve 
kind of nursery-rhyme magic. They are the simplest 
poems in the book and the most direct. 
Home, thieves, home. 
Mother Damnable waits at her counting table. 
Thieves do the thieving, 
But she does the counting. 
Home, thieves, home. 
When she permits herself to use an image it is often 
memorable. 
Druida followed, 
Not to bless him, not to curse him, 
Not to bring back the bridegroom, 


But to pass him like a blind bird 
Seeing all heaven ahead. 
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It is unfortunate so much of the book is made up of arid 
and pretentious writing which reveals Miss Riding as 
strangely uncritical of her own work 


Where is now? 
Now is where I am. 
Where am I? 

I am what I say. 
What do I say? 

I say myself. 


And so on—grammatical repetition, similar to Stein, but 
lacking the charm of Stein’s non-sequiturs. 

It is to the poets of Miss Riding’s generation that we 
must turn for maturity and technical finish, for elegant de- 
tail and firm use of language. But these qualities are not 
enough. It seems more and more certain that English and 
American poetry must discover new sources of vitality. 
Since the war, serious verse has been written by and for 
a small group of individualists. Their experiments in form, 
their defiance of poetic platitude are important and valuable 
contributions which must not be disregarded. Today, how- 
ever, the crisis in ideologies, the sharpening of social conflict 
throws a searchlight on the arts. They can no longer re- 
main the consolation of a few aesthetes. The people have 
need of art—and art must come to its own defense in the 
battle to preserve culture and civilization. 

How can Miss Riding with her magnificent sensitivity 
and her keenly analytical mind still feel that the dissection 
of her personal malaise, her expatriate consciousness, is an 
adequate and satisfying task for her fine poetic equipment? 

H. R. Hays 
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DELMORE SCHWARTZ’S ACHIEVEMENT 


In Dreams Begin Responsibilities, by Delmore Schwartz. 

New Directions 

Delmore Schwartz's In Dreams Begin Responsibilities is 
one of those rare first books that oblige an immediate recog- 
nition of their genuineness as poetry. Indeed, no first book 
of this decade in American poetry has been more authori- 
tative or more significant than this one. 

Both in the longer works and in the lyrics, Mr. Schwartz’s 
strategy depends upon a particular kind of poetic tension 
which is central to it and which seems to me characteristic 
of the 1930’s. To show the nature of this strategy, it will 
be necessary to look directly at one of Mr. Schwartz’s poems. 
Consider, for example, the one beginning: 

In the naked bed, in Plato’s cave 
Reflected headlights slowly slid the wall, 


Carpenters hammered under the shaded window, 
Wind troubled the window curtains all night long. 


In the first line, an immediate tension is set up between the 
physical image and the philosophical concept (which is also 
an image, but of an entirely different order) ; this tension is 
sustained throughout a number of data (ordinary experiences 
upon awakening in a city) which constitute the body of the 
poem; and the tension is resolved, at the end of the poem, 
in a generalization founded upon the particulars, an affirma- 
tion that combines the two elements of the initial tension: 
So, so, 


O son of man, the ignorant night, the travail 
Of early morning, the mystery of beginning 
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Again and again, 
while History is unforgiven. 


When one contrasts this poem with a characteristic per- 
formance of the 1920’s, such as Hart Crane’s The Harbor 
Dawn, which has an almost identical subject-matter, one 
finds immediately that the plenitude of reference—which 
makes for greater surface brilliance, line by line, in Crane— 
has been subdued in Schwartz for the sake of compositional 
unity in the finished poem. And one finds that the unity 
depends upon a kind of tension which is entirely absent from 
Crane’s poem, in which the tension exists only between the 
data of perception and the personality of the “I” who is 
recording them. The real meaning of the contrast is more 
than literary. Mr. Schwartz, as a poet of the 1930's, has 
been able to dramatize in his poem, literally to inform in it, 
the characteristic modern conflict between values and per- 
ception. 

The structure of Mr. Schwartz’s long poem, Coriolanus, 
depends upon the tension set up between the perceived actions 
of Coriolanus and the evaluations of these actions offered by 
four ghosts (Beethoven, Aristotle, Freud, and Karl Marx 
who watch a dream performance of Shakespeare’s play with 
the “I” of the poem and offer their interpretations to hin 
Similarly, the drama of Dr. Bergen’s Belief depends upon 
the tension between the physical action of Eleanor Bergen, 
who has committed suicide before the play begins, and the 
evaluation of her action which has been made by her father, 
Dr. Bergen, and which is accepted by the quasi-religious sect 
gathered around him. And a great many, though not all, of 
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the lyrics are organized around this basic tension, which in- 
cludes among its many ramifications the relationship between 
the Ego and the non-Ego, between the child and the man, 
between the citizen and the state—conflicts abounding in 
over-tones. The theme is characteristic of the age in its al- 
most terrifying self-consciousness about the human predica- 
ment in the modern world; and in his concern with the 
theme, Schwartz is characteristically a poet of the 1930’s. 

3ut I began by saying that Schwartz is an authoritative 
poet, which is to say that he is much more than a poet of 
the decade. His achievement is threefold. First of all, he 
has orchestrated the central theme of his decade more richly, 
more consistently, and more intelligently than any of his 
contemporaries. Beyond this, Schwartz differs from most 
of his contemporaries in having a genuinely creative attitude 
of mind that enables him always to project and to resolve 
the tensions of his poetry in terms of real experience. He 
rejects the easy solutions offered by ideologies; his use of 
ideas is always dramatic rather than didactic; he takes the 
hard way—to a solution in terms of poetry. 

Moreover, Schwartz develops his solution in an original 
verse tone that modifies the English poetic tradition in using 
it. This is the most significant aspect of his achievement, 
for the new tone seems valid, even essential; indeed, it is 
the one genuinely important modification to come out of the 
1930’s in America. ‘This is not to say that the poems are 
invariably successful. On the negative side, it should be 


reported that there are occasionally awkward transitions, 
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blurred figures, unnecessary inversions, even in Coriolanus. 


\ 
And sometimes the tone of one of the lyrics will suggest ; 
another poet, although the resemblance is usually superfi- t 
cial. But the successes outnumber the failures and are suf- | 


ficiently admirable in kind to make the failures inconspicuous. 

One final word: In spite of Mr. Schwartz’s exciting virtues 
as a poet, it would be unwise to deify him too early in his 
career. The premature deification of Mr. W. H. Auden, I 
with all of its unfortunate effects upon recent British poetry, 


should warn us against such a procedure. The most that ’ 
we should assert—but we should assert this without qualifi- ; 
cation—is that Delmore Schwartz has made an admirable ‘ 
beginning. George Marion O’Donnell S 
n 

l 

A LONG PERSPECTIVE » 


Lee in the Mountains, and Other Poems, by Donald Day- | 
idson. Houghton Mifflin Co. . 
Without benefit of attractive neurosis or commercial 


sweetness, Mr. Donald Davidson, since the days of the Fugi- z 
tives, has gone forward with quiet austerity and imperturb- ul 
able dignity. In this new book he carries further his origi- tl 
nal intentions and arrives at a permanency of utterance that a’ 
only tenacious attention to the values of a cultural past and P 
an incorruptible, first-rate talent can achieve. The material 

is divided sharply into two parts—the first part made up of L 
poems written since 1931, the second part containing new = 
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versions of poems published in The Tall Men (1927). 
None of these poems has had any wide magazine circula- 
tion. PokrTry, it is significant to say, is the only widely 
known journal included in Mr. Davidson’s list of acknowl- 
edgments. 

Quite aside from an excellence of craftsmanship that 
many young poets would do well to analyze at length, Mr. 
Davidson’s principal contribution to poetic art is his utiliza- 
tion of historical material. He has developed the long-view 
perspective with such forceful wisdom as to set up a new 
category of approach to contemporary spiritual and artistic 
problems. The MacLeish-Benét exploitation of romantic 
sources, the Sandburg-Weaver-Williams exhaustion of im- 
mediate aural and visual effects have been legitimately estab- 
lished as useful but limited veins of contemporary under- 
standing. ‘There it is. What does it mean? You take it 
or leave it, just as you are delighted or disgusted by the par- 
ticular moment in which you live—actually, imaginatively, 
or by means of escapist illusion. To Mr. Davidson the 
word “contemporary” is not confined to isolated or discon- 
tinuous speech and action. It would seem that he perceives 
the lasting influence of historical forces that arise out of past 
awareness, speech and gesture, whether the happening be 
private or relatively public. 

From the soldiers who whisper, “Hush, it is General 
Lee,” through the words and feelings of the man himself, 


who is passing among them, the poet perceives the influence 
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of that iittle event on another time, another place, proceed- 
ing to this: 


It is not the bugle now, or the long roll beating. 

The simple stroke of a chapel bell forbids 

The hurtling dream, recalls the lonely mind .. . 
And from there to the God of the fathers of young men, 
who 

waits, 

Brooding within the certitude of time, 

To bring this lost forsaken valor 

And the fierce faith undying 

And the love quenchless 

To flower upon the hills to which we cleave, 

To fruit upon the mountains whither we flee, 

Never forsaking, never denying 

His children and His children’s children forever 

Unto all the generations of the faithful heart. 


And privately, the proud Aunt Maria who remembers a 
lost time propels her spirit into the present. 


.. . but Aunt Maria stood 
Watching us out of sight, and in the dark 
Her voice still flashed like a creature of the air 
About our heads, pleading, “Do not forget! 
Come back! Remember! Take my love to all!” 


The poems that compose The Tall Men section of this 
book are already familiar to most of those who take a serious : 
interest in poetry. Mr. Davidson’s revisions are instructive 
to the craftsman; but the changes are so subtle in their kind 


and complex in their technical ramifications as to put them C 
beyond the scope of a restricted review. One can say mere- | I 
ly that the poems in this section alone establish Mr. David- a 
son as one of the best artists America, with painful difficulty, r 
has been able to produce. To prove such a point—which t 
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has become almost meaningless under duress of repetition 
where half-talents are concerned—one has only to quote the 
following from Geography of the Brain as an example of 
good poetic writing and realistic bravery: 

I have come a long way, I tell you. I am attended 

(The brain is attended here) by motley splendors: 

Dust of battles, creak of wagons, vows 

Rotting like antique lace; the smiles of women 

Broken like glass; the tales of old men blown 

From rheumy beards on the vague wind; silk gowns 

Crumbling in attics; ruffled shirts on bones 

Of gentlemen in forgotten graves; rifles, 

Hunting-shirts, Bibles, looms, and desperate 

Flags uncrowned 

[hey stay where they are put. 

Steady within the modern brain which draws 

Attendants grim or beautiful together, 

Asking of motley splendor out of the past 

A stubborn unity of courage, only 

A wall against confusions of this night. 

‘ 


C. A. Millspaugh 


THE POET AS ENTERTAINER 


The Oxford Book of Light Verse. Chosen by W. H. Auden. 

Oxford University Press. 

This is an unusual anthology. Three kinds of poems, ac- 
cording to the editor, were eligible for inclusion: ‘“(1) 
Poetry written for performance, to be spoken or sung before 
an audience. (2) Poetry intended to be read, but having 
for its subject-matter the everyday social life of its period or 
the experiences of the poet as an ordinary human being. 
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(3) Such nonsense poetry as, through its properties and 
technique, has a general appeal.” 

Mr. Auden says further: “Light verse can be serious. It 
has only come to mean vers de société, triolets, smoke-room 
limericks, because, under the social conditions which pro- 
duced the Romantic Revival, and which have persisted, more 
or less, ever since, it has been only in trivial matters that 
poets have felt in sufficient intimacy with their audience to 
be able to forget themselves and their singing-robes.” 

In the carefully considered and intelligent introduction 
to the volume Mr. Auden has traced the history of poetry 
from the pre-Elizabethan period, when, as he remarks, all 
verse was light, through the great social and ideological up- 
heavals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
“difficult” poets first appear. Difficult poets, he tcils us,— 
Shakespeare, Donne, and Milton are given as early outstand- 
ing examples—are poets whose “interests and perceptions 
are not readily acceptable to society,” and whose “audience 
is a highly specialized one, perhaps of fellow poets.’’ Under 
these conditions the writer “will be acutely aware of him- 
self as the poet, and his method of expression may depart 
very widely from the normal social language.” 

These quotations ought to give the prospective reader a 
clear idea of what he will (and also what he will not) find 
in The Oxford Book of Light Verse. In the 525 pages 
are comprised a wide variety of instances of ‘“‘normal social 
language”, from pre-Chaucerian ballads to Frankie and 
Johnny. There are bits of The Canterbury Pilgrims and 
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The Rape of the Lock and Byron’s Don Juan; a Shakespeare 
song or two; some of Tom Moore’s Irish Melodies; delight- 
ful examples of Charles Lamb and Henry Fielding, writers 
not thought of primarily as poets; nursery rhymes by 
“Mother Goose” ; limericks by Edward Lear and Chesterton 
and even Arnold Bennett. Robert Burns is represented, and 
W. S. Gilbert; John Dryden and Lewis Carroll; Oliver 
Goldsmith and Rudyard Kipling. 

It is a most catholic collection, and it must have been 
very amusing to make—more amusing, alas! than it is to 
read; for unfortunately the net result of this enormous dose 
of lightness is a sharp longing for something definitely heavy. 
One begins to suspect as much midway through the book 
by the excessive relief felt on encountering the traditional 
Cherry Tree Carol and, later, Moore’s exquisite Meeting 
of the Waters, grateful lyric interludes (there are others 
like them) in the long pageant of whimsy. The bits of 
longer poems look as uneasy divorced from their con- 
texts as such fragments invariably do, and the little jokes 
and oddments seem for the most part faint and faded and 
determinedly droll. One is finally forced to the conclusion 
that, broadly speaking, what gives poetry its power and 
beauty is precisely that deviation from the “readily accept- 
able” that has been purposely excluded from The Oxford 
Book of Light Verse. The book fails as entertainment— 
just where it was meant to succeed—and is valuable prin- 
cipally as a reflection of English social and literary manners 
during the last five hundred years. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Of sixty-nine fellowships announced this year by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, only two were awarded for 
the writing of poetry—to Kenneth Fearing and Oscar Brynes, both 
of New York. Moreover, both these appointments were renewals. 
(Robert Penn Warren also received a fellowship, but on the basis 
of his work as a novelist, not as a poet.) 

We congratulate the Foundation on these appointments but 





gret the unusual disproportion between the number of poets and 
that of other creative artists on the 1939 list. According to our 
count, there were four recipients in the field of musical composi- 


tion, six in painting and sculpture, four in the novel. What do 
these figures mean? Is the work being done by the poets of this 
country inferior to the work of its composers, its novelists, its 
painters and sculptors? Or is the committee on awards simply 
getting too old to enjoy poetry? We rather suspect the latter, 
although it may be as well, under the circumstances, for poets to 
investigate carefully the first possibility. At least, that is a situa- 
tion they can do something about—whereas there is probably noth- 
ing at all to be done about the hardening arteries of Guggenheim 
judges. 


On April Sth Portry enjoyed the valuable publicity of a coast- 
to-coast broadcast, thanks to Ted Malone, who devoted his regula: 
NBC Network period, “Between the Bookends”, to a special pro- 
gram in our honor. How successful this was in arousing interest 
among those unacquainted with the magazine is shown by the sev- 
eral thousand messages already received. No doubt many of 
our readers felt pleased, as Roger W. Drury expressed it, “that 
such laurels were put on Poetry’s head in so well-audienced a 
fashion.” But the neophytes, he continues, “are added slowly— 
little circles widening and interlocking—and I suppose your aver- 
age radio-listener needs more than one prick of the goad to spur 
him further than Eddie Guest and the smooth soothsayers.” Mr 
Drury is right. In fact, it is doubtful whether the average radio- 


listener can ever be goaded beyond that point. We are convinced, } 
however, that almost any radio station can profitably devote a 
half-hour or so every week to the reading and discussion of good \ 


poetry. The response shows it. After all, there are so many 
thousands of listeners who are not average 
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A symbolic bronze. tablet eight feet tall, entitled “Spirit of 
Poetry”, and executed by Beatrice Fenton, the Philadelphia 

sculptor, will shortly be erected in Baltimore to the memory of 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. It will bear the following inscription 
from one of her poems 


“What go into the making of a song? 

A thousand years agone, 

And more that are to dawn, 

And this one moment pulsing strange and strong; 
And every moment, be it near or far, 

Joy-lit, or drab with woe, 

And every great and low, 

The rose, the worm, the tempest, and the star.” 


The tablet will occupy a space adjoining the Poe Room in the 
corridor of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, where the poet's 
books, photographs, and other memorabilia have been collected. 
Following a European custom, Ford Madox Ford has lately 
formed with a number of others a society called “The Friends 
of William Carlos Williams”, the announced purpose of which is “to 
promote the interests of more serious imaginative literature.” Among 
its activities will be the awarding of an annual prize to some work 
of conspicuous merit. The committee of judges is an illustrious 
one: William Carlos Williams, Sherwood Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Padraic Colum, Waldo Frank, Archibald MacLeish, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Ezra Pound, and Allen Tate. To think of that 
group getting together is a serious imaginative work in itself. 
Some of our readers may have seen anouncements of an Eng- 
lish magazine calling itself Poetry, edited by Anthony Dickins 
and M. J. Tambimuttu, and imitating closely, in its advertisements 
and advance leaflets, the type style of PorTry’s front cover. The 
first issue has reached us—an expensive affair, with contributions 
from such widely varying poets as Lawrence Whistler, George 
Barker, Walter de la Mare, and Louis MacNeice. There is some 
excellent work here, and there is some that looks as though it 
had been copied out of an old Braithwaite anthology. For example: 


} “A lovely woman is a tree 
Whose branches touch infinity, 
) Embracing you, enlacing me.” 


There is also a long mystical statement by Mr. Tambimuttu, ir 
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which the reader is advised “to look at his navel for a time each 

day and find out his own nature, his wants, the feelings that go ) 
to make him, and his reactions to fundamental things like oppres- 

sion and libertinism.” The editors have achieved the ultimate in 
diversity, but it is unfortunate that they should have sought to 
capitalize on the reputation of another magazine. Inasmuch as 

Poetry has been circulated in Great Britain for the past 27 years, 

this unauthorized use of our title would, if continued, undoubtedly 

be confusing to many persons. We do not think that it will be 
continued. 

The House of Books, 19 East 55th Street, N. Y. C., announces } 
a new volume in its Crown Octavo Series after a lapse of several 
years. This is a previously unpublished poem by Stephen Vincent 
Benét called The Ballad of the Duke’s Mercy. The edition is lim- 
ited to 250 copies, signed by the author. 

Constance Lindsay Skinner, the distinguished novelist, poet, edi- 
tor, and one of our earliest contributors, died at her home in 
New York on March 27th after a relapse from influenza. At the 
time of her death she was in editorial charge of the popular 
twenty-four volume series, Rivers of America, published by Farrar 
& Rinehart. In 1914 she received the Guarantors Prize from 
Poetry. She was the author of more than a score of books, and 
a descendant of that Cyriac Skinner to whom Milton addressed two 
sonnets. 


A CORRECTION 


We apologize for two unusually bad misprints in recent numbers. 
Last month the word “of” was repeated awkwardly in the 11th 
line of Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ Moonlight in Summer. In the 
January issue, the 4th line of Marion Strobel’s poem, Jnwoluntary 
Spies, was ruined by the substitution of “like” for “as”, a mistake 
which occurred in retyping the manuscript for the printer and 
which somehow escaped notice on proof. This was discovered 
too late to be included in the Errata of Volume LIII, and we 
must therefore ask our readers to correct the line in their copies. 
















































NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY has returned recently to New York 
after completing a nation-wide reading tour. A new book of her 
poems will be published this month, entitled Huntsman, What 
Quarry? 

RUTHVEN TODD was born in 1914 in Edinburgh, and now lives 
in London. He has contributed poems to British magazines and 
has written a novel, Over the Mountain, recently published by 
Knopf. 

HAROLD ROSENBERG, now resident in Washington, was editor of 
the “American Stuff” issue of Direction. He has appeared several 
times in PoETRY. 

WELDON KEES, of Denver, Colo., served on the staff of Midwest 
and has contributed poems, stories, and criticism to magazines. 

EMMA GRAY TRIGG is president of the Poetry Society of Virginia 
and the author of a book of poems, After Eden. She has been 
conducting a weekly series of poetry programs over Station WRTD 
in Richmond 

BREWSTER GHISELIN teaches English at the University of Utah. 
He has appeared twice before in Poetry. 

THEODORE ROETHKE is a regular contributor to Poetry, The New 
Republic, The Nation, etc. He is on the faculty of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


In addition to Mr. Todd, we have the pleasure of welcoming 
seven poets who make their first appearance here: 

R. B. FULLER is a young English writer who has contributed 
poems to New Verse, Twentieth Century Verse, Partisan Review, 
etc. He lives in Ashford, Kent. 

ROBERT HERRIDGE was born in New Jersey in 1915, graduated 
from Northwestern last year, and now lives in Berkeley, Cal. 
His work has appeared in The Yale Review, The American Mer- 
cury, and elsewhere. 

M. JEAN PRUSSING is a young Chicago poet. She graduated from 
the University of Chicago in 1936 and now works in an adver- 
tising firm. 

MARY LESLIE NEWTON, of Chattanooga, Tenn., was formerly head 
of the All Saints’ Junior College for Girls, in Mississippi. She 
has contributed to various magazines and anthologies. 

THOMAS DAVID HUDSON was born in 1917 in Wilmington, Del., 
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where he still lives. He has contributed poems to the New York 
Times, The Commonwealth, etc. 

F. G. WEIBAULT is a pseudonym representing the occasional col- 
laboration of two Tucson, Ariz., writers, Henry George Weiss 
and Frank Thibault. Both are frequent contributors to magazines. 

This month’s critics have all appeared previously: 

WINFIELD TOWNLEY scoTT, of Providence, R. I., is the author of 
a book of poems, Biography for Traman. Hu. R. HAYS, of New 
York, has contributed criticism to the Hound and Horn, Sympo- 
sium, etc., and is the author of a play in verse, The Ballad of 
David Crockett. GEORGE MARION O'DONNELL, of Belzoni, Miss., is 
the author of Return and Other Poems. ARTHUR MEEKER, JR., of 
Chicago, was formerly a newspaperman and has written several 
novels. C. A. MILLSPAUGH, now on the faculty of the University 
of Chicago, is the author of a book of poems, In Sight of Moun- 
tains, and of a novel, Men Are Not Stars. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Collected Poems of Robert Frost. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Family Reunion, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

In American: The Collected Poems of John V. A. Weaver. Knopf. 

The Autumn World, by D. S. Savage. Fortune Press, London. 

Confusions About X, by Julian Symons. Fortune Press. 

Poems and Songs, by Gavin Ewart. Fortune Press. 

In Time of Mistrust, by Robert Hillyer. Harvard Univ. Press. 

The Friends, by James Norman Hall. Prairie Press, Muscatine, Ia. 

Poems, by Helen Foley. Macmillan Co. 

My Other Self in Wine and Truth, by Tillit Mannam. Bruce 
Humphries. 

Back to the Nameless One, by Frederick Kettner. Poets Press, 
Re AE 

Of Earth, Sea and Sky, by Edith Stubbs Parker. Priv. ptd., Los 
Angeles. 

The Hour Rings, by Richard Benton. Gayren Press, Paterson, N. J. 

Peace, by Melanie Gordon Barber. Priv. ptd., N. Y. C. 
PROSE, ETC.: 

A Tribute to Hazel Hall, by Viola Price Franklin. Caxton Print- 
ers, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Rossetti’s Sister Helen, edited by Janet Camp Troxell. Yale Univ 


Press. 
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